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Spain. His sword, banner and drinking cup
are supposed still to be in existence and
are greatly reverenced by the Spanish peo-
ple. Numerous romances in which history
\\as mingled with the wildest fables were
written about him during the sixteenth and
seventeenth centuries, and he is the hero of
a famous tragedy (Le Cid) by Corneille.

CIDER, si'diiTy a liquor made from the
juice of apples. The apples are ground and
crushed until they are reduced to a pulp ; the
juice is allowed to run into casks, where
it is freely exposed to the air until partial
fermentation takes place, when a clear liquor
of a pale brown or amber color is the re-
sult. Unfermented cider is extensively used
as a beverage, and it is also boiled to the
consistency of sirup and used in cooking.

CIENTUEGOS, the ain f-wagose, the sec-
ond city of Cuba is size, a seaport on the
southern coast, 130 miles southeast of Ha-
vana, with which it is connected by railway.
It has a safe and capacious harbor on the
Bay of Jagua. It is among the finest towns
of Cuba and exports sugar, wax and timber
products. Population, 1933, 87,970.

CIGAR, a cylindrical roll of dried tobacco
leaves, from four to six inches in length,
tightly packed, tipped at one end, and used
for smoking. The outer leaf, larger than the
others, is called the wrapper. The most popu-
lar tobacco filler for cigars is called Havana,
because grown in Cuba and shipped from the
port of Havana. The wrapper may be of
Havana tobacco or may be of domestic qual-
ity (grow7n in the United States) or imported
from Porto Rico or Sumatra; also both
wrapper and filler may be of Havana, or of
domestic or foreign growth.

The output of cigars is more stationary
than that of cigarettes, averaging during a
fifteen-year period in the United States be-
tween 5,000,000,000 and 7,000,000,000 per-
year, according to internal revenue reports
(there is a tax on all tobacco products).
Cigarettes are displacing cigars in popular-
ity, as is indicated by the constantly increas-
ing consumption of the former (see CIGAR-
ETTE), The largest number of cigars on
which the tax was paid in any one year was
7,822,530,618 (1921); the smallest number
was 4,494,769,833 (1933).

The most important cigar-manufacturing
center in the United States is Tampa, Fla.;
New York City is second.

Cigars were first  made in  the  Spanish

West Indies; for this reason the Spanish
language leads yet in popularity for names
of cigars.

CIGARETTE, a small cylindrical roll of
tobacco, encased in rice paper wrapper, used
for smoking. The common size is two and
three-quarter inches in length; more expen-
sive qualities and lengths reach four and five
inches. Probably no other commodity of
questionable value has ever gained the suc-
cess that has attended the cigarette. For
many years its manufacturers contended
with the well-organized opposition of sin-
cere reformers, but these of late have de-
sisted from their efforts in large measure,
for they recognize that they face an almost
hopeless task in establishing in the public
mind a prejudice against the cigarette. The
society that promoted the agitation wTas in-
corporated as the Anti-Cigarette League of
America, and it was active for more than
thirty years; its present-day successor is the
Boys' and Girls' Anti-Cigarette League, with
world-wide ramifications.

Opposition to the cigarette appeared to be
accomplishing results until the years of the
World War, when soldiers of all countries in
camps and trenches found them available in
great quantities and declared that nothing
else they could purchase soothed shattered
nervous forces so completely. Be that as it
may, millions of young men returned home
after the war with the cigarette habit firmly
fixed. Figures attest the truth of the above
statement. In the year 1921 manufacturers
paid taxes on an output of 45,065,323,000
cigarettes in the United States, the largest
number ever made up to that time in any
year. The year of greatest production since
then was 1929, when 119,944,475,000 were
made. The depression years following forced
consumption down to 109,400,000,000 in
1933, an increase of 4,000,000,000 over the
preceding year.

To protect children from the injurious
effects of cigarette-smoking, about a dozen
states of the American Union prohibit sale
to minors.

CILIA, sil'e a, small, generally microscopic,
hairlike projections found on the inner sur-
face of some organs of the body. They are
found in the nasal passages, except where the
olfactory nerve is distributed, on the upper
surface of the soft palate, in the Eustachian
tube and the tympanum, in the larynx, ex-
cept over the vocal cords, and in every tiny